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What Could be More Feminist Than a Women's hata 


by Rebecca Scott Exon 


What could possibly be more 
feminist than an entire institution 
whose whole reason for being is women? 
The stated mission of women’s colleges 
is, after all, to provide women with a 
quality of education and a range of 
opportunities that may not beavailable 
to them in a co-educational setting. In 
the best of feminist traditions, women’s 
colleges offer their students a unique 
community in which each woman hasa 
voice, is respected and taken seriously 
as a scholar, and has access to leader- 
ship positions and responsibilities that 
otherwise might not be open to her. 
Alumnae of women’s colleges enter the 
world empowered, with a firm grasp of 
the skills and knowledge necessary to 
survive and succeed in a patriarchal 
world. 

Such were my thoughts as I em- 
barked on my great college adventure 
four years ago as a graduating high 
school senior. Rather idealistically, I 
had assumed that Mount Holyoke, the 
oldest women’s college in the country, 
would besomewhat ofa feminist mecca. 

In some ways it is. Last spring 
Yresidgent Liz Kennan and Provost/ 
Dean of Faculty Peter Berek reaffirmed 
their commitment to expanding and 
strengthening the Women’s Studies 


program. As a result, the department 
moved into its first real office this fall, 
complete with its own computers, a 
resource library, seminar rooms, and 
adjoining faculty offices. It has also 
received funding to establish the Five 
College Women’s Studies Resource 
Center, which will serve as both home 
and office to feminist scholars from 
around the world. 

The Program also enjoys growing 
support from Mount Holyoke faculty, 
staff and students. Women faculty from 
the science departments and Women’s 
Studies are joining forces to develop a 
new class on feminist approaches to 
science. Large numbers of staff women 
are getting involved with a new 
Women’s Studies-sponsored lunch se- 
ries that addresses women’s concerns 
in the workplace. And finally, up to 
50% of the entire student body takes a 
Women’s Studies class each year; last 
semester Sex and Politics, a course on 
violence against women by Jean 
Grossholtz, boasted an enrollment of 
almost 10% of the entire student body. 

Based on all of this, one might 
justifiably conclude that Mount 
Holyoke is an institution whose ad- 
ministration and students are firmly 
committed to, or at least very enthusi- 
astic about, feminism and feminist ide- 


als. Sadly, however, this conclusion » . \ 


couldn’tbe much further from the truth. 
This outward support of feminism is 
just that—outward support. Feminism 
is truly not alive and well at Mount 
Holyoke. 

Perhaps the most obvious example 
of the college’s lack of feminist spirit is 


The Catalyst, Mount Holyoke’s new in- }C = 


dependent newspaper. A journal of re- = 


actionary, ultra-conservative thought 


(similar to the Dartmouth Review and 


The Minuteman), The Catalyst is anti- |U7 


feminist, anti-gay and lesbian, anti- | 


people of color, anti-multiculturalism, 
and, perhaps more understandably, 


anti-anything even remotely smacking | leat 


of “pc.” 
represents a very small minority of 
campus opinion and has managed to 
alienate the vast majority of the Mount 
Holyoke community—even other con- 
servatives,—it isin part made possible, 
ironically enough, by the fact that its 
staff attends a women’s college. 

By taking advantage of the 
college’s “feminist” commitment to 
women’s education and the college’s 
closely-knit alumnae network, these 
women have been abie to produce an 
incredibly well-organized and well- 
funded paper. First, Mount Holyoke 
has given them the skills, the knowl- 


Although the paper clearly | 


edge, and the self confidence that en- 


able them to put the paper out. Second, 

it has provided them with the strong 
alumnae connections typical of a 
women’s college that have made it 
possible for them to petition for and 
receive extensive outside funding. 
Because it is a woman’s college, Mount 
Holyoke is especially suited to make 
their endeavor possible. Ironically, 
however, the editors of the paper have 
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Tales From Lesbian Europe 


by Jen Louise Steele 


Last spring competed for atravel 
fellowship from my college English de- 
partment. I proposed to use the award 
money to realize a lifelong dream—a 
solo woman’s horsepacking expedition 
in Tierra del Fuego, Chile. When the 
letter arrived informing me I'd won, I 
thought but one thing: it must be a 
mistake. Surely, no responsible insti- 
tution would subsidize such a prepos- 
terous adventure. But, it wasn’t a mis- 
take. I had won, and I was terrified. 
Suddenly, I felt sentenced to a fate 
worse than death: to make my dreams 
come true. 

Ayearand ahalflater, my dreams 
did come true, but not in South America. 
On the budget the fellowship afforded 
me, Tierra del Fuego was out of reach. 
Still, an unexpected twist of fate kept 
the travel plans going. While working 
at Ms, Mapazine in New York City last 
spring, I had the opportunity to meet 
several professional women writers, two 
of whom had just finished their first 
book as a couple, Are You 
Two..Together?, a lesbian and gay 
travel guide. It was upon hearing my 
tale of travel woe that the two women, 
Pam Brandt and Lindsy van Gelder, 
introduced me to the possibility of a 
Euronsge alternative, and launched a 


s 


full scale campaign to get me across the 
Atlantic. 

One evening over antipasto in 
their apartment, Lindsy and Pam ex- 
citedly handed over their bound galleys 
for my perusal; the publication date for 
their book, published by Random House, 
was June Ist. Cheerfully reminiscent, 
they testified in turn to the relative 
ease with which they were able to tool 
around Europe as out lesbians, the 
practical affordability of frugal Euro- 
pean travel, and above all, the aston- 
ishment and wonder Europe’s queer 
world can inspire in even the most 
jaded American dyke. This last point 
seemed to me a prospect altogether 
incredible, yet I was all too ready to 
become a believer. 

In truth, the idea that lesbians 
and lesbian lifestyles around the globe 
are not extra-nationally alike hadn’t 
dawned on me until my European 
travels. Dimwittedly, 1 embarked upon 
the Continent toting the assumption 
that lesbians were, as a rule, identifi- 
able through certain external, intra- 
lesbian signals, ie., short hair, sensible 
shoes, little or no make-up, and a funky 
sense of style. But, more often than 
not, my dyke detectors failed me, and 
my American assumptions left me 
baffled and bewildered in lesbian Eu- 
rope. 


I began my three month trek in 
Galway, Ireland, where, as soon as 
jetlag subsided, I set out to investigate 
thelocal scene. At the suggestion of my 
straight friend Jane, I headed for 
Sheelanagig, a daring Irish bookstore 
with a good-sized lesbian and gay sec- 
tion tucked cautiously away in a back 
corner. Jane told me to ask the “short- 
haired” woman who worked in the back 
of the store; somehow she thought it 
likely that this cashier could help me in 
my quest. 

So, I went to the bookstore and 
slowly, oh-so-inconspicuously, browsed 
my way to the forbidden corner and 
over to the “short-haired” woman. I 
tried to scope her out, my Gaydar 
straining for a pulse of confirmation. I 
handed the cashier my fuchsia Gaia’s 
Guide and casually inquired as to 
whether or not Ireland had a national 
gay publication. Quietly, never look- || 
ing up from the register, she responded. |} 
Yes, Ireland has one, but Sheelanagig || 
was sold out. Oh, I said, and broached |} 
the matter of specifics, “Are there any 
lesbian bars in the area?” “No,” she 
said and lowered her voice still further, 
“but try Thursday, nine-ish at the wa- 
terfront.” She scrawled the vague spe- 
cifics on a scrap of paper and pushed 
them across the counter to me. Then 
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Pouicy STATEMENT 


The Valley Women's Voice is a monthly feminist 
newsjoumal which aims to communicate to and 
strengthen bonds between women by making them 
heard in our pages. 

The Valley Women's Voice is produced on a col- 
lective, consensus, volunteer basis by a group of 
feminists. We do not necessarily agree with all 
opinions expressed in the Voice, but accept re- 
sponsibility forchoosing to printeverything in the paper. 

We view the Voice as an ongoing opportunity for 
allofus--readers andcollective members--to leam 
more about ourselves, each other, and the many 
truths of feminism. 
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Letters to the 
Editor 


Sisters: 

I was particularly interested in your 
articles on “The Long Walk Home” and 
Fela Kuti and his dancers. Fela’s per- 


CONTRIBUTION GUIDELINES 

The Valley Women's Voice welcomes letters, es- 
Says, Narratives, interviews, newsbriefs, poems, 
shortstories, cartoons, graphics, and photographs. 
Written submissions should be3 to 5 pages typed, 
double spaced. Your name, address, and phone 
number must be enclosed with all materials so that 
we may verify submissions and/or contact you to 
discuss any necessary editorial changes. A short 
biographical statement is also appreciated. An 
author who does not wish her name to be printed 
should indicate this when submitting items. Please 
enclose a SASE if you would like materials re- 


To the Editor: 
I need to offer a correction for last 
month’s column, the Women’s Witch- 
craft/Spirituality Survey. Without my 
approval, an editorial change was made: 
the phrase “HISTORY OF WITCH- 
CRAFT” was amended to“HERSTORY 
OF WITCHCRAFT” among the mul- 
tiple choice answers to a question on 
formance here recently was equally topics of interest. The reasons I take 
controversial. Men in the audience issue with this are as follows: 1) Since 
threw money on the stage while the ~ itis not strict editorial policy of VWV to 
women danced - all-American strip always use the term “herstory” in place 
show style! I don’t agree with every- of “history”, I felt the editor or typist or 
thing the author said, (especially about, whoever changed this was inserting 
personally boycotting Fela), but open- her own preferred terminology. I real- 
ing dialog on this is definitely on time. ize her intentions were perfectly sound 
Ivery much agree with Fela’scomment and powerful, but this change politi- 
that sex is not dirty; but colonialism, cizes my writing in a way I would not 
famine, andthe destructionoftheplanet ordinarily choose. While I understand 
is. To which I would liketo addthat sex and respect women’s need or choice to 
may notbedirty,butsexismis.Howdoes alter our phallocentric and 
one celebrate sexuality, especially the patriarchally-charged language, | feel 
sexuality of women, without reinfore- there are more valuable things to dis- 
ing sexism? Especially since sexism cuss in terms of how women are 
permeates every society and culture marginalized or ignored. Which brings 
currently existing on our planet. How me to: 2) Witchcraft (when we're dis- 
does one promote the distribution and cussing Wicca) is not an exclusively 
appreciation of other cultures, espe- female domain, unless one is discussing 
cially those cultures that European traditions which are Dianic or based on 
society has spent hundreds of years pre-Christian matriarchal or fertility 
trying to destroy, while not upholding cults. So the “history/herstory” must 
the sexism in those cultures? The an- needs apply to both genders. 3) The 
swers will not be simple, but the ques- overwhelming majority of written 
tions should be placed in the daylight, documents chronicling one of the most 
not “swept under therug”,inthename emotional phases of Witchcraft’s his- 
of“appreciation of cultures” or“unity of tory (i.e. the European and North 
progressive-minded people”. American witch trials, often called “The 
Well, all for now. 
Dianne Monroe ) 
Decatur, Georgia C orrecti Ons 

Two of the articles we published 
last month had unintentional alter- 
ations. Below are the original versions 
of the changed paragraphs. 

from Trying by May Wolf 

Soon two other men wandered in 
for the service. Danny turned to one of 
the guys and said, “Don’t worry, we'll 
get a minion.” A minion is usually de- 
fined as the 10 men needed before a 
religious service can begin. The heat 
bloomed in my cheeks in just one sec- 
ond. Was he implying that because fe- 
maleI wouldn’tbe counted? 1 sputtered, 
“And as far as I'm concerned we have 
four already!” He turned tomesuddenly, 
seeing the offense I'd taken, and said 
“Oh yes, oh yes, I certainly agree.” He 
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LETTER TO THE 
COMMUNITY 


The Senate confirmation hearings 
of last month and the attendant media 
coverage were a sobering reminder—to 
those who watched—of what sort of 
nonsense people in this country are 
willing to accept as serious political 
analysis. We urge everyone not to try 
and forget the whole thing as soon as 
possible, but to consider what the larger 
meaning is of the appointment of 
Clarence Thomas as the successor of 
Thurgood Marshall to the Supreme 
Court, of the testimony which Profes- 
sor Anita Hill gave and the questioning 
she went under, and of Thomas’ sub- 
sequent confirmation. 

November is upon us, which 
means that Thanksgiving is coming up 
soon. This is the one time of year for 
many families to get together and see 
one another again. Ifyou willbe enjoying 
Thanksgiving with family and friends, 
please remember that this is not a 
holiday which everyone celebrates. 
Thanksgiving is a Day of Mourning for 
some Native Americans, a remem- 
brance of the original invasion of North 
America and an anniversary of the 
many different wars waged against 
Native American peoples. Someofthese 
battles are still continuing—at Big 
Mountain, the Black Hills, and James 
Bay to name just a few. With the 500th 
anniversary of Columbus’ trip to 
America coming up net year, it is im- 
portant for people to be well informed 
about the various imperialist aggres- 
sions happening right now, not only 
those of many years ago. 

All of this leads us to just mention 
that the presidential elections are now 
exactly a year away. If you believe in 
voting against individuals such as 
George Bush, please register to vote. 
Call the town office of the hamlet in 
which you reside. 

On an upbeat note, we welcome 
two new staff writers: Helen Anglos 
and Rebecca Scott Exon, and a special 
welcome back to Jennifer Steele, who 
will also be one of our production god- 
desses. Happily, we also have two 
women training as advertising reps- 
Melynda Johnston and Amy Gould. 
Thanks to all of you who have stopped 
by in this last month as well. 

Now, what wonderful woman 
(women?) out there is willing to do 
grant writing, fund raising or host a 
benefit for a new laser printer?.We need 
to raise about $1200 for this main item 
on our perpetual wish list. How about 
sponsoring a dance benefit or holding a 
bake sale; or maybe a poetry reading?. 
If anyone wants to gain practical ex- 
perience in raising large sums of. Money, 
this is your chance! Call us, and we'll 
make it worth your while:545-2436. 

: Lastly, we haven’t permanently 
ditched poetry for those of you who 
follow our poetry page. It will reappear 
in the December issue, but this month 
be sure to check out our page of prose. 


turned to you. The decision to print materials is 
made collectively, and all major editorial changes 
are made in conjunction with the author. However, 
we reserve the right to make minor editorial cor- 
rections to submissions for purposes of clarity and 
space constraints. Although we cannot afford to 
pay contributors, we do send a complimentary 
copy of the issue in which your item appears. 

Send submissions to: Valley Women's Voice, 321 
Student Union Bldg., University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, MA 01003. If you have ideas for future 
articles or are not sure how your particular inter- 
ests and talents may add to the paper, call us at 
(413) 545-2436. 


CALENDAR & ANNOUNCEMENT LISTINGS 
The Valley Women's Voice prints announcements 
and publicizes events of interesst to 
women.Listings are fee and should be kept to 5 
lines in length. (Items will be edited to fit space 
constraints.) Announcements for non-profit orga- 
nizations will be given preference and additional 
space when available. 

Calendar listings should provide the name, date, 
time, location, cost, sponsor, information for dis- 
abled women, recipient of proceeds from the 
event, and a phone number for inquiries. 

A nominal fee is charged to print photographs 
accompanying calendar/announcement listings. 
Only black and white photographs are accepted. , 


Burning Times”) are written by male 
historians and archaeologists. This is 
beginning to change, thank Goddess, 
with the trials becoming a more popu- 
lar dissertation topic among both gen- 
ders—but, until that balance is re- 
dressed, itis simply not accurate to call 
these accounts “herstory.” If [ruled the 
world, this would not be the case. Then 
again, If I ruled the world and the 
universe, I’d be the icon of a monotheis- 
tic belief system and we wouldn’t want 
that, would we? 

My apologies to whoever made this 
change, if you feel I am pointing the 
finger at you; on the contrary, I applaud 
your close scrutiny of my writing and 
your wish to appeal to a readership 
that may delight in the alteration of 
language for women’ empowerment. 
But, please, in future, get any and all 
changes approved with writers, when- 
ever possible. 

Peg Aloi 

Editor’s Note: The original copy of the 
article that was given to us referred to 
“HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT” in 
Question 10 and “HERSTORY /HIS- 
TORY” in Question 26. The word 
“HERSTORY’ appeared in Question 10 
in the printed issue. The confusion re- 
sulted from the typist assuming that the 
writer would want continuity main- 
tained throughout. The VWV apologizes 
for the mistake and will respect the 
reasons for the different usages of the 
word in the future. 


sounded sincere and didn’t try to ex- 
plain away the obvious sexism. He looked 
a bit horrified to have offended me. 


from Behind Closed Doors: Self. 


by Nell Bernstein, Pacific News Service 

Interest in menstrual extraction 
ebbed after 1973, when the Supreme 
Court established the constitutional 
right to abortion in Roe v Wade. But the 
1989 Webster decision, and subsequent 
courtrulings limiting access to abortion 
on the state level, have inspired a new 
wave of interest. “Our phones have 
been ringing ever since Webster” says 
Downer of the Federation of Feminist 
Health Centers. Many ofthe callers are 
women looking for advice about how to 
provide abortions for each other should 
the need arise. 
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D'Souza, Education 


by Helen Anglos 


Us etrenye make mud pies. This 
listened to Di ii a bee es 
Inesh D'Souza speak last 
month at Amherst College. Dismiss- 
ee ge 
Matter at hand. eae a aah 
to me again later nila ane 
ably, as I sorted thiow hm aes 
to those matters h ss Senne 
s he had raised. I wil] 
return to mud pies, then, in a bit. as 
they returned to me. 
I went to the lecture (not think- 
ing about pies of any sort) expecting to 
hear a reactionary attack on affirma- 
tive action and political correctness. 
Reactionary he was, but the attack was 
subtle. Mr. D’Souza, a reasonable man, 
bares no teeth to make his point, ex- 
cept an occasional smile. Indeed, in his 
calm and anecdotal concerns about 
justice in college admissions and de- 
mocracy in the classroom, his posture 
was that of The Voice of Reason itself, 
in the midst of an ever increasing ca- 
cophony of noisy special interest 
groups. Yet, while the Voice extols 
fairness and openness, Reason means 
anything but. Reason, in the guise of 
Mr. D’Souza, however accomodating 
he may seem, really represents the 
Powers that Have Been and Continue 
to Be, namely, the supremacy of men, 
of whiteness, of heterosexuality, of 
privilege, of the U.S., of the Western 
world. 

Now he, of course, said nothing of 
the sort. What he did say is that affir- 
mative action admission policies based 
on race are unfair and that curricular 
multiculturalism is ideologically con- 
strictive. He wants us to believe that 
the very inclusion of a broader range of 
students and subjects on campuses 
actually mandates exclusion and nar- 
rowness. But it’s clear as class (I mean 
glass) that, although from India him- 
self, he’s a spokesman for that good old 
American club of power which exists to 
(and only because it does) exclude. It is 
conservatives who attempt to narrow 
the rights of speech, thereby legitimiz- 
ing the dominance of the “Right” over 
the rights of the many. But this con- 
servative spokesman is a good one. 
His rather blatantly contradictory ar- 
gument is in part as persuasive as it is 


because he so smoothly displaces objec- 
tions. It’s a nice bit of sleight of hand, 
but there’s a big agenda up his sleeve. 

My favorite moment of displace- 
ment was Mr. D’Souza’s first trick of 
the evening. He began his talk with a 
little joke about politically correct la- 
bels, noting that we are now obliged, 
among other things, to refer to short 
people as “vertically challenged.” Al- 
though I’m only five foot two and ahalf, 
I didn’t take personal offense at this 
remark. But the joke is dangerous in- 
asmuch as it reflects a broader 
trivialization of the salient and mean- 
ingful struggle over names. It is not a 
ridiculous concern to prefer “differ- 
ently abled” to the demoralizaing at- 
tribution of “handicapped.” Long- 
standing struggles over terminology 
within many groups (in the black and 
gay communities, particularly) and over 
language in general (especially within 
the women’s movement) are justifi- 
able searches for acknowledgment and 
respect and protests against disavowal 
and debasement. 

But he could also appear to take 
these struggles seriously. Accom- 
plished at the appearance of modera- 
tion, Mr. D’Souza anticipated objec- 
tions to his arguments on affirmative 
action by admitting them at the out- 
set. But it was a vanishing act. He 
never answered these points; he sim- 
ply went on to his own. 

His most dazzling illusion, how- 
ever, was the way in which he contin- 
ued throughout his talk to invoke 
equality and democracy (turning these 
liberal imperatives against liberalism) 
in the name of a new and cunning 
conservatism. For it is Mr. D’Souza’s 
belief that the political, social, cul- 
tural liberalization of education has 
weakened and threatened the very 
foundation of academic excellence, 
undermining intellectual “merit” in 
favor of a simplistic formula of equal 
representation (by gender, race, 
ethnicity, sexual orientation, and other 
meritless concerns) in students and in 
the texts they study. We are left, 
thereby, with a gravely inferior and 
highly doctrinaire educational envi- 
ronment. Plundered by the political 
left, our disastrously liberalized cam- 
puses now offer nothing less (or more) 
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than an Illiberal Education (also the 
title of D’Souza’s recent testament on 
the subject). 

But we should not let this shuf- 
fling of terms blind us. The cards, as 
the saying goes, are marked. Defining 
equality and democracy as merit as- 
sumes that value is innate, apolitical, 
asocial, and acultural. How we decide 
which student has more merit than 
another or which authors merit a seat 
on the board of Western Lit 101 is a 
judgment, relative to and embedded 
in the political, social, and cultural 
sphere in which we live. Contrary to 
Mr. D’Souza’s protestations, the intel- 
lectual climate on most campuses is 
healthier than it was, and equality and 
democracy better served, precisely 
because the very definition of merit 
has begun to be questioned. 
Multiculturalism raises long sup- 
pressed questions of all kinds about 
the ways thing are, have been, and 
should be. 

There weren’t many questions 
from the stands in Johnson Chapel 
that evening, or at least no questions 
that dugdeep. I was as quiet as anyone. 
I could have held up my hand and at 
least noted that the flag of merit is 
really a robe of privilege, for the al- 
ready privileged. That I did not speak 
then is one motivation for writing now. 
Here then are some key D’Souzian 
assertions [followed in each case by my 
belated comments — in brackets.] 

1. According to Mr. D’Souza, ad- 
missions policies based on race often 
hurt the ones they mean to help, by 
pitting them against others with whom 
they cannot compete. [This assumes, 
wrongly, that they are hurt more than 
helped by increased opportunities and 
ignores the liabilities—disadvantages, 
not incapacities—they must still bear.] 
2. These policies are unfair to better 
“qualified” whites and Asians. [Per- 
haps we have a greater responsibility 
to some groups than to others to re- 
dress wrongs which have disabled them 
from competing.] 3. These policies 
create rather than remedy racial un- 
rest on campus. [“Unrest” often really 
means “free speech,” an essential if 
uncomfortable aspect in changing 
something for the better.] 4. These 
policies foment separatism on campus, 
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filiation amongmembers ofa disadvan- 
taged group is healthy andis not sepa- 
ratist” in the sense of coercive segrega- 
tion.] 

5. Because of these policies, 
D’Souza continues, less “qualified” in- 
dividuals are admitted and the level of 
intellectual excellence is lowered. [By 
whose standards is excellence mea- 
sured?] 6. Administrators stifle debate 
on these issues. [Administrators in any 
business or bureaucracy stifle debate 
if they can; the advent of affirmative. 
action has made admission policy as 
much ofan issueas it is.} 7. Affirmative 
action should be based on socio-eco- 
nomic status rather than race. [This is 
at last an arguable point—where indi- 
viduals are concerned— since class 
and race are related, but the problem 
will not be served by disowning our 
larger responsibility to members of 
the groups which have been histori- 
cally the most disenfranchised.] 

8. Mr. D’Souza goes on to insist 
that the lack of open debate on the 
politics of affirmative action is carried 
into the classroom in the form of “po- 
litical correctness,” which sanctifies a 
leftist ideology and excludes other 
points of view. [“PC” is a term manipu- 
lated by conservatives who are threat- 
ened by multicultural challenges to 
established values; multiculturalism 
isn’t just one view, it’s many; it’s the 
conservatives who tend to sanctify and 
exclude.] 9. PC courses condemn any 
but the “correct” viewpoint; a woman 
who opposes Roe v Wade would be 
hounded out ofa women’s studies class. 
(It is in such classes that ostracized 
issues and perspectives can, for the 
most part quite openly, finally find a 
forum.] 

10. Mr. D’Souza claims that PC 
classrooms, in choosing texts on the 
basis of equal representation, are dedi- 
cated to a political position rather 
than to intellectual merit. [Many aca- 
demic programs are now dedicated to 
meritorius texts other than though in 
addition to the canonized masters; 
besides, everything is political.] 11. To 
those who say everything is political, 
says D’Souza, that’s true, but PC class- 


rooms are ideologically rooted. [Ipuzzle ‘ 


over the distinction, but, again, there 
is not a course or subject which does 
not elementally reflect a way of seeing, 


sight never being simple, pure, and ° 


objective; what these classes do is ac- 
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Plea to 
Alison 


by Karin Lee 


I went toa sweat. OK, I’ve been to 
sweats before: sophisticated saunas, 
darling, in Jewish resorts in the 
Catskills; a sweat constructed with 
loving handcraft by the woman at The 
Grey Lady; hastily constructed sweats 
made of saplings and tarps on the 
desecrated earth of paper-company tree- 
planting sites. I know how to sweat, 
and I like it. You sweat, you swim or 
shower, your skin rejoices. 

But this was my first new age 
sweat. At a new-age sweat, Ali, you 
don’t just sweat, you emote. You com- 
municate with your demons or your 
maker or your truth. What truth came 
tome in that wonderful sensual thrilling 
sweaty dark, surrounded by moaners 
and chanters and pleaders? What vi- 
sion, what Epiphany? 

WoofWoofWoof I barked for truly 
truly truly I am a dog. 

Alison, sweat visions are like drug 
visions: the profound life-saving key to 
your future which wells up out of the 
all-knowing darkness in the midst of 
the experience is the unkind mockery 
of that experience in the daylight. Can 
I convince you today of the power of my 
en-sweatened vision? No chance. 

But Ali, if we had sweated to- 
gether, and built on our past dogtalk? 
Would that have changed it? Could we 
have been dogs together? Would I still 
get to be a dog now? 

WoofWoofWoof, Alison, for truly 
truly truly truly: I am a dog. 


According to Karin, she barks 
frequently. So do many of her friends. 


Doc Lapy 


by Dianne Monroe 


“Dog Lady, she crazy” 

That’s what the children say, as 
they run past her yard. 

Dog Lady lives in what most people 
call a “bad neighborhood”. Midday rats 
the size of cats scurry from dusty 
shrubbery across oily asphalt. In the 
spring robins weave their nests in ne- 
glected eaves. April and wild liliesbloom 
where too much water collects by rusted 
drain spouts and near uncleaned gut- 
ters. By August wild blackberries glis- 
ten from twined vines swallowing sag- 
ging fences. Skinny legged children dart 
into the brambles carrying plastic cups 
to fill. Fingers and mouths are stained 
with red blackberry juice and tiny ru- 
bies of blood from the delicious 
needlepricks of blackberry thorns. 

Dog Lady watches all this from 
her front porch, through blue eyesfaded 
to amber from viewing too many sun- 
sets. Three long witches’ hairs glisten 
silver from the mole on her chin. An 
unwashed skirt of uncertain color hangs 
in tatters to her ankles. From out her 
front door blowsthe stench of unwashed 
body, rotting garbage, decay and old 
age. 

Ahalfdozen dogs hum around her 

knees. The dogs areyoung! Andhealthy! 
Their sides are round, their fur shiny. 
Their ears prick up, alert. Their eyes 
shine with eager adoration for the old 
woman hunched on arusted aluminum 
kitchen chair. 
i Children shout at Dog Lady as 
they run past her narrow dirt yard. 
Some of the shouts are in Spanish and 
Vietnamese. But the children’s taunts 
are not unkind. Nobody speaks the de- 
lirious language Dog Lady mutters from 
beneath her thick tongue. No one un- 
derstand the jumbled fragments of too 
many yesterdays. Nobody but her ador- 
ing dogs. 
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One day the rusted chair on the 
cramped porch stays empty. And the 
next day. And the next. Bit by bit the 
stink of decay and unwashed flesh fades, 
until it is only a memory stirred up by 
a cool evening breeze. 

But the dogs were young! And 
healthy. Sides rounded and fur shiny. 
Now, everything is still in the tiny dirt 
yard. A “For Sale” sign sprouts out of 
the hard packed earth. 

In the enchanted time just be- 
tween day and night I see him. The tan 
and black one. Sides still round and fur 
still shiny. There! Disappearing into 
the gathering shadows of the vacant lot 
across from Dog Lady’s house. Where 
does he sleep? Who’s been feeding him? 

I stretch out my hand. 

“Here, boy.” 

Startled by the kindness he leaps 
back. Right into the headlights of an 
oncoming car. 

The THUD turns my stomach. 
The car, radio blaring, does not even 
pause. 

Red tail lights recede down the 
deserted street, fading into the gather- 
ing night. Andthen...nothing! No blood 
puddling up in the road. No intestines 
spilled out on the asphalt. 

Darkness crouches on the deserted 
street. Alone in the stillness, I kneel on 
the oily asphalt and peer under one 
rusting car and then the net. Nothing. 


‘ Sharp bits of pavement bite my knees. 


Stomach in my throat, tensed for the 
sight of ripped flesh, exposed bone, I 
continue crawling down the street, 
reaching under each car. 

And what if my groping hand did 
touch something biood-soaked and 
trembling? Then what? A vet? Where? 
(Dogs in these neighborhoods don’t go 
to vets.) A vet still open at this hour? 
How? (With no car) The cost? (A pile of 
unpaid bills in a wicker basket on top of 
my refrigerator.) And then what? (A 
small apartment with a“No Pets” clause 
in the lease.) But how to compare life 
spilling out onto oily asphalt with a 
stack of paper in a cute wicker basket? 

After the cars, I squat in the dirt, 
reaching into the bushes swallowing 
the porch of the boarded up house net to 
Dog Lady’s place. Still nothing. Even- 
tually I go home. Cook. Eat. 

Two days later. Noon. Noshadows. 
No place for secrets to hide. No space 
for illusions beneath the sun’s blinding 
glare. 
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There he 1s again: 1n the vacant 
lot, where daisies grow between the 
glitter of broken bottles and discarded 
beer cans. The black and tan one. Sides 
plump and fur shiny. No dried blood 
matting his coat. No intestines spilling 
out his side. 

This time I do not. stretch out my 
hand in kindness. The dog trots lazily 
off, pausing to sniff at a red and white 
striped Kentucky Fried Chicken box 
discarded at the edge of the lot. 

Beneath the “For Sale” sign 
swinging in the narrow dirt yard of Dog 
Lady’s house, a scrawny tabby cat curls 
its tail around its paws. Its amber eyes 
stare straight through me. & 
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Mount Holyoke continued from p. I 


taken advantage of these opportunities 
only to turn around and attack the 
feminism that is in large part respon- 
sible for the existence of their paper. 

While The Catalyst is a rather 
extreme example, it is at the same 
time indicative of the general lack of 
feminist consciousness on campus. 
Despite the fact that they attend a 
women’s college and despite the large 
numbers of women that enroll in 
Women’s Studies classes, most Mount 
Holyoke women strive to maintain a 
very distant relationship with femi- 
nism. Very few students identify 
themselves as feminists—even those 
who agree with the mainstream femi- 
nist agenda. I discovered this startling 
of bit information last semester when 
I worked as TA for a Women’s Studies 
class on violence against women. Of 
the forty women I worked with, about 
35 agreed that male violence is a prob- 
lem, that itis a part of larger system of 
oppression, and that something should 
be done about it. Of those 35 women, 
however, only two identified as them- 
selves feminists, a surprising but 
typical ratio. 

Similarly revealing is the general 
attitude toward the Women’s Studies 
department. Many see the faculty as 
fanatical, man-hating lesbians, and on 
that basis feel that the professors are 
either exaggerating or lying, and should 
therefore be discounted. Also, most 
regard the major as a non-academic 
course of study. While many are will- 
ing to take a Women’s Studies class or 
two, they fear that more than that 
won't look good on their transcripts and 
feel that Women’s Studies consists more 
of consciousness-raising than actual 
rigorous academics. 


continued on page 6 
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a woman's right to 


by Jami Porter-Lara 


Mac oe ones Sa ouese tauir 
10W. gets harder to watch 
every time, but Ill probabl b 

again. In Albuque Pike ea 
sucked in its z H eae cumience 
‘ ollective breath when 
Louise shot Thelma’s rapist; in 
sehen yom 
ge € young and irreverent 
enough, I suppose, to recognize that he 
should have been shot; I am young and 
irreverent enough to say that when my 

chance comes, I will shoot him, too. 
Not that ’m looking forward to 
it, or that I even own a gun. But the 
whole point of the film is that nothing 
has changed: the 50’s diners, Louise’s 
car, even the male characters, all func- 
tion to place the film in what feels like 
another era. Except we know, through 
oblique references to the Geraldo show 
and “Class of 1990” etched into a phone 
booth wall, that it is set in our day and 
time. Any woman knows that rape is 
not a thing of the past. The condition of 
most women’s lives is essentially un- 
changed; and despite feminism and 
the ERA, despite four decades (at least) 
of hard political struggle, despite 
changing laws and attitudes, we are 
not any safer from rape; we are not any 

more free from the violence of men. 

Many women who do not consider 
themselves feminists recognize that 
liberal feminism has waged a largely 
intellectual and political battle which 
has done little to address the immedi- 
ate condition of our trying to stay alive 
in a fundamentally rapist culture. 
Feminism has not meant that fewer 
men rape women; neither has it meant 
that the system offers any greater sup- 
port to the women whom men rape. 
The fact that I can now get a Women’s 
Studies degree does not make me any 
less a target for sexual assault asI walk 
across campus. I don’t mean to imply 
that I am more at risk with strangers 
when the reality is that most women 
are raped by men they know. Neither 
do I believe that it is the ideological or 
actual responsibility of feminists to 
persuade men to stop raping women. 
Thelma and Louise presents to us a 
metaphorical world in which virtually 
every man is involved in the literal or 
figurative rape of women, a reality very 
like my own, in which I have to ask— 
what is a feminist analysis worth ifyou 
haven’t got a gun? 

Feminists have generally ac- 
cepted non-violence as a feminine vir- 
tue. I think that within a patriarchal 
context, feminine non-violence is sui- 
cidal. As feminists we should take care 
that our conceptions of ourselves do 
not adhere to the patriarchal standard 
of femininity. Advocating non-violence 
coincides with traditional, sexist defi- 
nitions of ‘woman’, and does not essen- 
tially challenge patriarchal structure. 
Neither does it physically threaten it; 
non-violence is a way to keep women 
powerless and inactive. Non-violence 

’ and passivity as women’s moral re- 
sponsibility entitles men to sexually 
terrorize women and represents a 
fundamental unwillingness to recognize 
the war which is waged against us daily. 

We can conceptualize the act of 
Louise shooting Thelma’s rapist as self 
defense, rather than as violence: itwas 
a situation which required a response, 


Violence 


a response which the legal and social 
systems would not deliver. As long as 
women rely on individual men and 
institutions of men to punish the men 
whorapeand murder us, things will not 
change—we cannot rely on men to pro- 
tect us from men. Like Thelma and 
Louise, every woman’s options are lim- 
ited, and I believe that in our current 
reality the act of shooting or otherwise 
hurting any woman’s rapist is a rea- 
sonable and necessary response. 

I am not suggesting that women 
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Dinesh d'Souza 


continued 


knowledge the presence of ideology, the 
fact of viewpoints.] 12. We read 
Shakespeare because he is good, pe- 
riod. [By whose standards do we decide 
what is worthy of study and what gets 
left out?) 

But it’s easy to argue back, point 
by point. And yet, to some small ex- 
tent, I agree with Mr. D’Souza, but for 
different reasons. There are imper- 
fections and inequities in affirmative 
action policies, which though unfortu- 
nate are necessary attempts to com- 
pensate for terrible injustices. The real 
problem with such policies, however, 
is that they are largely palliative, 


accept patriarchal glorifications of treating the symptoms rather than the 


violence and destruction. These are 
not valuable conceptions of power in 
and of themselves; we should not mis- 
take a gun for empowerment, as men 
have often done. I remember that 
Louise feels remorse and can recog- 
nize that I would not enjoy hurting 
anyone. At the same time, the refusal 
to bear arms or to otherwise protect 
myself from men is to ignore that a war 
is being waged on women; itis toremain 
blind to the reality that guns are al- 
ready being pointed at us and that 
women are being killed. It is to say that 
my aversion to violence is greater than 
my need for freedom or my desire for 
life. 

As a woman, I can approach 
shooting men as a way of staying alive 
rather than as a way of life. It is one 
response to a problem which requires 
a spectrum of responses; it is a neces- 
sary answer which can never be our 
only answer. Liberation requires that 
women work on a variety of levels, 
each according to her own experience 
and her own conviction; my experience 
has delivered me to this serious con- 
sideration of the role of violence as a 
viable political response. 

Violence is not necessarily a male 
power. Although it is not my prefer- 
ence or my inclination, I recognize it as 
a legitimate way for women to keep 
ourselves alive, to defend ourselves 
from those (men) who would otherwise 
kill us. We are capable of physically 
resisting our attackers; we are also 
capable of killing them—I suggest that 
women start doing both. 

Being prepared to physically de- 
fend ourselves and each other is cen- 
tral to seizing our power, not the power 
of destruction, but rather, the creative 
power of our own wills. In fighting to 
stay alive, Thelma and Louise were 
finally alive. It is a great irony that in 
this world, driving off that cliff was 
their best chance for staying alive; 
their choice to die rather than to sub- 
mit was an act of moral agency; it was 
a self-affirming, life-affirming act. 

It was a happy ending—that’s 
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sources of social inequality. While I 
don’t believe more liberal syllabi and 
curricula have created a new (leftist) 
conformity, I am concerned about ac- 
cessibility. For instance, the de rigueur 
use in some classes of theoretical ap- 
proaches, particularly in certain 
deconstructionist, Marxist and femi- 
nist texts where language is unneces- 
sarily if not deliberately esoteric, miti- 
gates against the disadvantaged indi- 
viduals such texts often propose to 
serve. 

It is these concerns, together with 
several inadvertently illuminating re- 
marks of D’Souza’s and an intuition 
about mud pies that led me to appreci- 
ate an even more fundamental ques- 
tion in allthis. The remarks were these. 
1. The SAT, however culturally biased, 
is a good index of success in college; to 
blame the failure of some groups on 
supposedly unfair tests is like blaming 
a thermometer for indicating a fever. 
2. In math, where there are definitive 
rights and wrongs, politics is pointless; 
you can’t have a “Hispanic perspective” 
on an equation. Now, there is an easy 
argument here too to counter D’Souza. 
Intelligence is not effectively or truly 
measured by such tests, aptitude being 
profoundly affected by language, by 
circumstance, by access; in other words, 
cultural bias is a critical issue. But in 
another way, he’s exactly right. It’s 
true, given this educational system, 
given this society, whether you know 
the word “sonata” or know how to solve 
a quadratic equation is related to how 
well you will do in school, no matter 
who you are or where you came from. In 
this sense, these measures are entirely 
appropriate. 

Education as we practice it is hi- 
erarchical in form, based upon mea- 
surement, upon grades, upon ranking, 
upon distinguishing the “best” from 
the “worst” and then rewarding and 
punishing accordingly. It is rationalis- 
tic in content, founded upon objectifi- 
cation, abstraction, specialization, and 
authority. And it is propertarian in 
effect; we learn to possess, dispense, 
and above all control information, each 
other and the earth itself. This is natu- 
rally so, because schooling not only 
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reflects but also reproduces the society 
in which it functions. And in this soci- 
ety, we glorify competition instead of 
cooperation, conquest instead of pro- 
tection, accumulation instead of gen- 
erosity, knowledge instead of wis- 
dom, power instead of compassion. Is 
it any wonder that we learn to value 
things more than beings and taking 
more than taking care, that we learn to 
devalue more than we learn to value? 

If we are to learn how to value 
lives and living, we might want to re- 
consider what an education should be 
for. A commitment to 
multiculturalism, toward inclusive- 
ness, is a good beginning, inasmuch as 
it awakens us to multiple points of 
view. We will need, however, to find 
even broader and deeper ways of see- 
ing, ways in which learning is not so 
determined by hierarchy and rational- 
ity, nor used as much like property. 
Until learning is less competitive and 
territorial, SATs and thermometers 
will be relevant and Hispanic perspec- 
tives on equations will be absurd, and 
we will continue to argue with Dinesh 
D’Souza. 

In this light, my intuition about 
mud pies was its own example. Right in 
the middle of the talk, I had a vision of 
myself, of everyone in the room with 
our hands happily in the soil. No won- 
der I was quiet up there on the back 
row of the balcony that evening; my 
truest feeling if spoken would be con- 
sidered from the right or from the left 
to be pointless, weird, and thoroughly 
embarrassing. Such a vision has no 
place in the halls of such an upstanding 
institution; even I pushed it away. But 
it came back. It came back like a warm 
and cool, wet and earthy feeling, to 
muddy my thoughts. When I listened, 
mud laughed and invited me down. I’m 
not sure I know how, but I like the 
invitation. We might come down, from 
the heights of “higher” education, from 
the ivory tower, from the halls and 
walls of the Academy to a world of 
multiplicities, relations, and flux, 
where we are more responsible, re- 
spectful, and allowing, where work that 
tends and attends and supports is the 
truest work—and the truest play, where 
we can sit together with our feet dab- 
bling in a stream and make mud pies 
and really speak. 
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Wages Due Lesbians is 

fundraising for a lesbian woman teacher 
in London, England, who has been the 
target of an attempt by school au- 
thorities to implement Section 28 of 
the Local Government Act, alaw passed 
in Britain in 1988. Section 28 outlaws 
any positive discussion ofhomoseuality 
in schools, and condemns lesbian and 
gay families as “pretended” family re- 
lationships. 

Section 28 has immediate impli- 
cations for us in the U.S. The fight over 
funding and censorship in lesbian/gay 
art is one eample of the political cli- 
mate beingimposed by U.S. authorities 
to crack down on lesbian/gay commu- 
nities. If the British government suc- 
ceeds in enforcing Section 28, it will set 
a precedent for the U.S. government to 
attempt similar legislation here. 


Wages Due Lesbians 


The British case involved two 
women school teachers who were sus- 
pended and recommended for dis- 
missal by school authorities after al- 
legations which included “pursuing a 
personal relationship” and “kissing in 
the car park”. The teachers denied all 
charges against them. They were close 
friends but not in a seual relationship 
with each other. Debbie M was a les- 
bian woman: Sarah Y, who lived with 
her husband and children, was not. 

Even after Debbie and Sarah won 
their appeal against dismissal, the 
headmistress pursued the witch-hunt, 
particularly against Debbie. Articles 
in the local press claimed that other 
teachers were ready to strike if the 
women went back to school, anda Tory 
school governor demanded an inquiry 
into their successful appeal. Debbie 


and Sarah felt unable to return under 
such conditions, and in spring 1990 
they both found jobs in other areas. 
Debbie M amassed over $5000 in legal 
costs; because of these costs, she was 
forced to withdraw from an interna- 
tional sports tour and now faces seri- 
ous financial difficulties. 

Wages Due Lesbians is circulat- 
ing information about this case because 
simular harassment of lesbian teachers 
and repression and violence against 
the lesbian and gay community gen- 
erally in the U.S. is on the rise. Our 
success in fighting this case not only 
sets a precedent against implementa- 
tion of Section 28 in Britain, it is a 
power to lesbian/gay school teachers 
here in the U.S. who are currently fac- 
ing similar threats and intimidation. 
Whatever our seual preference, wher- 
ever we live, we must let the authori- 
ties everywhere know that they cannot 


attack lesbian women and gay men, 
and those who associate with us, with- 
out public protest. 

Wages Due Lesbians (WDL), an 
independent organization of lesbian 
women, with groups in Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, and London, has been 
working with Legal Action for Women 
(London), a grassroots legal service, on 
the teachers’ defense and are fundrais- 
ing to cover the legal costs. All contri- 
butions will be gratefully received and 
they will be kept anonymous if you 
wish. Please make checks payable to: 
Women in Dialogue, attn: Teachers’ 
Fund, P.O Bo 14512, San Francisco, 
CA. 94114 (415) 558-9628. 


This piece of international information 
was brought to the attention of the 
Valley Women's Voice by acommunity 
woman. We feel it deserves attention. 
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By far the most startling display 
of Mount Holyoke’s lack of commit- 
ment to feminism, however, is the re- 
cent changes in the college’s marketing 
strategy. Unlike past advertising 
campaigns, the latest version of the 
college’s brochure advertises Mount 
Holyoke as a great college. It does not 
present Mount Holyoke as a great 
college for women, or as an institution 
committed specifically to women’s 
education, but rather as simply a “great 
college.” Although subtle, this dis- 
tinction is an important one; it demon- 
strates that not only is the administra- 
tion not committed to the feminist 
mission of a women’s college, but is 
likewise unwilling to even discuss a 
relationship between the two. 

Why? Why is the oldest women’s 
college in the country so opposed to 
identifying itself as feminist? Espe- 
cially when the wholeidea ofa woman’s 
college is so inherently feminist? 

One reason for this, I think, is who 
is attracted to women’s colleges. To 
greatly simplify, there are roughly two 
main groups: those drawn by the tradi- 
tion and upper-class aura that sur- 
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rounds many women’s colleges, and 
those attracted by the unique chal- 
lenges and opportunities a woman’s 
college has to offer. The result is a 
rather strange mix of conservatives 
and “liberals” all drawn to the same 
institution for entirely different rea- 
sons and with completely different 
ideas about what it means to be ata 
women’s college. Any feminist agenda 
often gets lost in the shuffle. 

Asecond reason is the stigma our 
conservative social and political cli- 
mate attaches to feminism and the 
feminist agenda. Even the most mod- 
erate and mainstream aspects of the 
feminist agenda are often seen as hys- 
terical, male-hating, subversive plots. 
Given this general and pervasive atti- 
tude, itis somewhat unsurprising then 
that most members of the Mount 
Holyoke community are unwilling to 
align themselves with feminism. 

A relationship with feminism is 
especially undesirable for Mount 
Holyoke administrators, many of whom 
fee] that for Mount Holyoke to come 
out as feminist institution would mean 
certain death for the college. Accord- 
ing to most surveys only three to ten 
percent of all college-bound high school 
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girls would consider going toa women’s 
college. Further, many of these appli- 
cants are likely to come from a wealthy, 
conservative backgrounds. Given the 
small size and conservative character 
of their applicant pool, the adminis- 
tration understandably feels compelled 
to avoid anything that might in any 
way offend or alienate potential candi- 
dates. 

If Mount Holyoke and other 
women’s colleges are to survive 
shrinking demographics, declining 
numbers of applicants, and economic 
recession, however, it is crucial that 
they rethink their approach to mar- 
keting. Instead of trying to blend in 
with the crowd of other liberal arts 
colleges and avoid the topic of single- 
sex education, they should take ad- 
vantage of the fact that as women’s 
colleges they are unique. Rather than 
telling prospective students to "come 
here because it’s great college and its 
multicultural,” they should instead talk 
about the unique commitment to 
women—all women—inherent in 
women’s colleges. 

It is ridiculous for a women’s col- 
lege to downplay the fact that it’s a 
women’s college for fear of being associ- 


| 


ated with feminism. It’s ridiculous and 
sad that at a woman’s college women’s 
studies is seen as ajoke. Andit’s absurd 
to live in fear of being labelled feminist. 
Feminism, a commitment to women, is 
something to be commended—not 
laughed at or ignored. Ultimately, it 
can only make the college stronger. 


Rebeccaisasenior and awomen’s 


studies major at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, and she enjoys cute girls. 


Waite From THe HEArr 


Classes for women in 
poeiry, fiction & novel 


writing begin the week of 
November 11. 


Leslea Newman, 584-3865 


Keren Tox Yeau 


Karen graduated from UMass in De- 


1,1 cember of 90 with a socially devalued Lib- 


eral Arts degree. Citing such literary influ- 
ences as MAD magazine, Bloom County, 
Bugs Bunny, and Dykes to Watch Out For, 
she gave birth to “SO IT GOES” in January 
1991. 
“SO IT GOES” appears regularly in 


| Lesbian Contradiction and Cachet and has 
i been featured in Off Our Backs. Her work § 


will be appearing in upcoming anthologies 
by Andrea Natalie (“Stonewall Riots”) and 
Roz Warren (“Women’s Glib”). 

Karen currently lives with her lover 
Jill in the New York City Area where she 
works at a shelter for homeless men and 
women with AIDS. She wants to be a cow- 
girl when she grows up. 
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The Witch's Bookshelf 


By Peg Aloi 


Samhain will have come and gone 
by the time most of you read this, a 
sheer dark veil momentarily lifted on 
that night when we are closest to the 
netherworld of the departed and the 
ethereal. Hope you all went deep into 
another realm, or allowed the waning 
moon to light your face and your body, 
or at least enjoyed apples and other 
treats with friends. Enjoy the colors 
while they last. 

After reading thecorectionsto last 
month’s column (see letters to the edi- 
tor) one may be tempted to ask, what’s 
wrong with having Witchcraft be an 
all-female domain? And I'd have to an- 
swer, nothing. The idea of a women’s 
religion, given the pervasiveness of 
religions which center on an omnipotent 
male figure, becomes doubly appealing 
when that religion has as its core the 
honoring and protecting of the planet, 
our Mother Earth, sorely in need of 
tender loving care. And the presence of 
women-only covens and groups in this 
country is larger than might think, 
mainly because they choose not to be- 
come as mainstream and accessible as 


other traditions. They remain hidden 
from view because the work they do has 
little to do with making money from 
“the Craft” or soapboxing about how 
great one tradition is compared to an- 
other—most all-female groups I have 
read about (alas, I have not had the 
pleasure ofbeingin such agroup, though 
I have met some Dianic Witches) focus 
on ecological/political/activism issues. 
They are too busy doing things to worry 
about publicity or lack of it. There are 
many traditions within the realm of the 
Craft that remain obscure for the same 
reasons, groups not necessarily defined 
by gender or by anything but their need 
to remain focused on the personal or 
group work at hand. If all Craft groups 
were huge and vocal, I cannot imagine 
how that might change our society— 
but it would be very interesting... 
Much of the ritual work in Dianic 
Wicca is goddess-centralized, with 
women often invoking Goddesses from 
cultures outside Western Europe(which 
is where most Neo-Pagans and modern- 
day Wiccans trace their roots, because 
thatis where Wicca originates). Women 


more inclusive pantheon, usually, and 
though this makes them “eclectic,” it 
also frees them to view our war-torn 
nations as worthy and capable of closer 
unity. So, though a “Dianic” Witch’s 
tradition derives its name from Diana 
(Artemis), virgin goddess of the moon, 
the hunt, and the forest, a Dianic Witch 
is just as likely to worship/honor 
Yemaya, the Yoruban goddess of the 
ocean and the underworld, or Kali, 
Babylonian goddess of fertility, or Isis, 
Egyptian goddess of wisdom and cre- 
ation. 

There are many wonderful books 
I can recommend for women who want 
more in-depth information or analysis 
regarding women’s covens, religious 
systems and practices, plus herstory of 
women’s religion. If anyone out there 
wants to review any of the following for 
“The Witch’s Bookshelf,” feel free! Net 
month’s review will be The Sacred 
Prostitute. These titles representa mere 
fraction of what’s available: 

Gyn/Ecology, Wickedary, and 
Beyond God the Father—Mary Daly. 
Pagan Musings and Pagan Grace— 
Ginettte Paris. Ancient Mirrors of 
Womanhood andWhen God Was A 
Woman —Merlin Stone. Goddesses in 
Everywoman —Jean Bolen. 
Jambalaya—Luisah Teish.A Women’s 


the Dark—Starhawk. The Skeptical 
Feminist, Women’s Rituals and 
Women’s Encyclopedia of Myths and 
Secrets—Barbara Walker. Stroking the 
Python and Women’s Book of Healing— 
Diane Stein. The Serpent and the God- 
dess—Mary Connor. Reign of the 
Phallus—Eva Keuls. Lesbian Love 
Signs—Aurora. Grandmother of Time 
—Z. Budapest. Shape Shifters-14 Con- 
temporary Shaman Women—Michele 
Jamal. 

I hope to write more often on 
Dianic Witchcraft, as I network more 
with women involved in this tradition. 
But, for those interested, one good way 
of finding out more about women-fo- 
cused groups or traditions is through 
periodicals or publications. Several good 
ones are: Of a Like Mind, Woman of 
Power, Sagewoman, and Inner Woman. 
I have reviewed these publications in 
pastissues, including subscription rates 
and addresses. Of a Like Mind and 
Woman of Power are both available at 
Abyss in Easthampton. If I receive any 
further inquiry about these publica- 
tions, I will gladly reprint my reviews 
and other information in an upcoming 
column. 

‘Til next time, probably around 
Yule, keep those surveys coming in! 


LESBIAN EUROPE cont. from p. 1 


she smiled, handed me my purchase, 
turned and walked away. 

Walking back to Jane’s flat, I was 
more than alittle mystified by the short- 
haired woman’s cryptic words. On the 
way, I passed the sparsely grassed, 
dock-like waterfront Jane had shown 
me earlier that day on our brief tour of 
the city, and suddenly envisioned a 
handful! ofostracized lesbians huddling 
in the brisk June sea winds on the dark 
end ofa pier, longing for sisterhood and 
affirmation. I continued the rest of the 
way disheartened, pitying my Irish 
sisters who lived each day in strict 
secrecy, under criminal restriction and 
social contempt. 

When I told Jane what the woman 
had said, showed her the note, and 
recounted my vision, she laughed. She 
told me the Waterfront was a bar in 
town, and stifling her hysteria, pen- 
ciled a map for me to find the place. 
Needless to say, I felt pretty stupid. 
Biting my lip, I pondered the lesbians 
in my hometown, whose only hideout is 
the “Hideaway,” Baton Rouge’s single 
dyke outpost, pun intended. 


At quarter past nine I walked into 
the Waterfront. At a table against the 
wall, I noticed three women sitting to- 
gether, talking and laughing. One of 
them had spiky-ish hair which, coupled 
with the fact that they were three 
women looking perfectly content in the 
absence of men, led me to suspect the 
truenature of their womanly identities. 
AsI'd walked through the door, I noticed 
the spiky-haired woman talking with 
the female bartender. I thought they 
seemed especially jovial and affection- 
ate with one another, and after the 
spiky-haired woman returned to her 
seat at the table and the bartender 
resumed her position behind the bar, I 
decided to ask whether this wasindeed 
the place I sought. 

I approached the bar and asked 
the woman, “Excuse me, this may sound 
like a crazy question, but a woman at 
the bookstore told me I should come 
here to find lesbians on Thursday 
nights, is this true?” The older woman 
smiled a big smile at me, her eyes 
wrinkled up in the corners and her 
teeth showed. “I don’t know,” she said, 
“but maybe Mary can help you.” She 
called Mary, the spiky-haired woman, 
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over to the bar. “Tell Mary what you 
told me,” she directed. I turned to 
Mary, and to hercurious face Irepeated 
my query. Mary smiled, chuckled, nod- 
ded amicably at the bartender, and 
invited me to her table, where I was 
introduced, treated to drinks, and taken 
into the family. 

Between nine and closing time at 
the Waterfront that Thursday night I 
encountered some forty-odd Irish les- 
bians, few of whom would I have been 
so bold as to identify as queer in a 
mixed crowd. The women were viva- 
cious and friendly. They unhesitatingly 
invited me, a complete stranger, to sit 
with them, nestled around miniscule 
tables in the crowded old pub. And, 
though no one ever actually said the L- 
word, women openly haggled one an- 
other about who was whose, how cute 
and what a flirt so-and-so was. 

By summer’s end, I had begun to 
see Ireland as but a first hop in a long 
line of intercontinental lesbian leap 
frog, springing and bounding from New 
York to Nantes, Dublin to Dijon, 
Amsterdam to Antwerp, Madrid to 
Malmé, Copenhagen to Cannes, and 
onward... 
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So stay tuned for upcoming epi- 
sodes and exploits from France, Swe- 
den, and the International Lesbian and 
Gay Youth Organization’s 8th Annual 
Conference in forthcoming issues of the 
Valley Women’s Voice. 

Jen Louise Steele is a senior at 
Mount Holyoke College, anxious :o 
graduate and continue her quest fur 
lesbian life and lore in the lands beyond 
the Pioneer Valley. 
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November 2 

An Evening of Multicultural Lesbian 
Art: “Red Hot and Luscious,” including 
theater, music and poetry with Dan- 
gerous Women, Inc., performance artist 
and Jewish Lesbian storytellerJyl Lynn 
Felman, Native American storyteller 
Muriel Miguel of Spider Woman The- 
ater, and Jewish Lesbian poet and ac- 
tivist Irena Klepfisz. 8 pm, Northampton 
Center for the Arts. Wheelchair acces- 
sible, ASL interpreted. Women only. 
FMI and ticket info call 584-8814. 


November 5 

Rally: Speak-out Against Sexual 
harrassment from 12-1 pm on the Stu- 
dent Union steps at UMASS. Sponsored 
by the Educator/Advocate Program of 
the Every Woman's Center. FMI call the 
EWC at 545-0885. 


November 6 

Brown Bag Lunch Series: “Condi- 
tioned Aspirations and Gender/Race/ 
Class Relations in Colonial Zimbabwe.” 
Free. 12:15-1:30, UMass Campus Cen- 
ter 804-808. FMI cal] 545-1922. 
Lecture: “Postcolonial Feminisms,” 
with Sara Suleri. Free. 4:15 pm, Neilson 
Library Browsing Room, Smith College. 


November 7 

Films: Silence=Death and Positive, two 
documentaries about the effect of AIDS 
on the New York City community. Free. 


7 pm, UMass Campus Center 803. 
Lecture: A View from the Top: Women 
as CEO’s in Retailing and Related 
Industries. Topic: “From UMass to 
57th and 5th - The Challenge of 
Adapting a French Retail Institution 
to the U.S. Market,” with Eugenia 
Ulasewica, president of les Galeries 
Lafayette. Free. 7 pm, UMass Memo- 
rial Hall. 


November 8 

Reading: by award-winning poet 
Sharon Olds. Free. 7:30 pm, Wright 
Hall Auditorium, Smith College. FMI 
call 586-5838. 


November 12 

Lecture:A Viewfrom the Top: Women 
as CEOQ’s in Retailing and Related 
Industries. Topic: “The Making of a 
Magazine,” with Grace Mirabella, 
previous editor of Vogue and present 
publication director of Mirabella. Free. 
7 pm, UMass Memorial Hall. 

Film: Mother Ireland, a 1988 film ex- 
ploring the status of women in Ireland 
today. Free. 8 pm, UMass Campus 
Center 162-175. FMI call 586-3370. 


November 13 

Brown Bag Lunch Series: “College 
Students in Communities of Color: 
Experiences and Opportunities in 
Holyokeand Springfield.” Free. 12:15- 
1:30, UMass Campus Center 804-808. 
FMI call 545-1922. 


November 14 
Film: The Virgin Machine, a new ad- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Anti-Ableism Workshops: Free, les- 
bian focused, and open for all women to 
explore how they oppress, exclude, and 
discriminate against people with dis- 
abilities. Facilitated by Women Creating 
Accessible Community and funded by 
F.L.O.W.E.R. Held at Bangs Commu- 
nity Center in Amherst. Wheelchair 
accessible. A.S.L., P.C.A.s, and childcare 
stipends available upon pre-register 
request. Smoke-free space; no pets, 
perfumes or scents allowed. “Intro to 
Anti-Ableism,” November 13, 12:30-2:30 
or November 15, 7-9. “Independence, 
Dependence, Co-Dependence, and In- 
terdependence,” an advanced workshop, 
November 22, 7-9. FMI and to register, 
call (413) 323-5088 voice or (203) 397- 
2381 TTY/voice. 


Walkathon Rally: The Northampton 
Chapter of the National Organization 
for Women and the Reproductive Free- 
dom Committee are organizing a 
walkathon rally to be held on December 
7, 1991, beginning at noon at the Uni- 
tarian Universalist Church on Main 
Street, Northampton. The event is to 
remember the massacre of fourteen 
women in Montreal in December of 1989. 
For pledge sheet, call Linda Osten at 
527-9070 or pick one up at weekly NOW 
planning meeting, Tuesdays at 7:30, 16 
Center Street (4th floor), Northampton. 
All proceeds benefit Necessities/ 
Necesidades, the Family Flanning 
Council of Western Massachusetts and 
Northampton NOW. 


Women and AIDS: Searching for 
Women: A Literature Review on Women, 
HIV, and AIDS in the United Statesisa 
comprehensive, user-friendly examina- 
tion of the literature on women, HIV, 


and AIDS, first compiled for the 
Women and AIDS Conference in Bos- 
ton, April 1991. FMI and to order 
($10.50), write to: The Multicultural 
AIDS Coalition, 566 Columbus Av- 
enue, Boston, MAA 02118. 


Correction on new hours for the 
Counseling Program at Everywoman’s 
Center at UMass: Walk-in/Drop-in, 
Monday and Thursday 12-1:30 pm. 
Call-in hours are Monday, Tuesday, 
and Thursday 10-11 am and Wednes- 
day 2-3 pm. Individual and couples 
counseling by appointment. These 
services are available to women at no 
charge. Call 545-0883. TTY/TDD. 


Peer Counseling announced by the 
Lesbian, Bisexual, Gay Counseling 
Collective at UMass. The Collective 
offers free and confidential peer 
counseling to anyone who would like 
to talk about issues concerning sexual 
orientation. No appointment is neces- 
sary. Office hours are Monday 10-2 & 
4-8, Tuesday 12-4, Wednesday 3-5, 
Thursday 12-4, Friday 11:30-1:30 in 
Room 406 G, Student Union. Or call 
545-2645. 


Women’s Radio: “Now's the Time,” 
women’s programming featuring mu- 
sic, news, and interviews of special 
interest to lesbians, feminists and al- 
lies, airs every Sunday, 6-9 pm on 
WMUA, 91.1 FM. 


Call for Photos: Springfield’s 
Women Unlimited Magazine is invit- 
ing local amateur photographers to 
submit photographs for the Third 
Amateur Photo Contest, sponsored in 
conjunction with the International. 


=== 


dition to the lesbian genre, about a 
German adrift in modern day San 
Francisco. Free. 7 pm, UMass Campus 
Center 803. 


November 15 

Lecture: “Once a Lesbian, Always a 
Lesbian? The Trials and Tribulations 
of Lesbian History Research” with Dr. 
Faith Rogow. Free. Noon, UMass Cam- 
pus Center 904-908. 


November 16 
Conference: Smith College Asian 
Students Association Conference - top- 
ics include stereotypes and Asian- 
American women, sexuality, women of 
South Asia, the male perspective on 
Asian American women. Keynote lec- 
ture by Christine Choy, noted film- 
maker (Who Killed Vincent Chin?), 10 
am, Wright Hall Auditorium, Smith 
College. Free. FMI call 585-7904. 


November 18 

Special Event: The Clothesline Project, 
bearing witness to the victims of the 
war against women, the casualties as 
well as the wounded. This tribute dem- 
onstrates the extent of the problem 
with a display of over 150 t-shirts made 
in commemoration of the victims. Free. 
10-4, Neilson Library Browsing Room, 
Smith College. 


November 20 

Brown Bag Lunch Series: “Mystery 
Dance.” Free. 12:15-1:30, UMass Cam- 
pus Center 168C. FMI call 545-1922. 


Women’s Day Conference at Chicopee’s 
Elms College. Deadline for entries 
February 1, 1992, FMI call 733-1231. 


Lesbian Novels: Rising Tide Press, 
a new lesbian publisher, is soliciting 
manuscripts for full-length novels: 
romance, mystery and science- 
fiction/fantasy. Unusual non-fiction 
manuscripts also welcome. Free 
guidelines available. Send SASE to: 
Rising Tide Press, 5 Kivy Street, 
Huntington Station, NY 11746. FMI 
call (516) 427-1289. 


Bisexual Fiction: The editors of 
the Bisexual Fiction Anthology are 
accepting submissions of up to 6,000 
words through March 1992. FMI send 
SASE to: Anthology, 463 Hanover 
Avenue, Oakland, CA 94606-1115. 


Women Artists: Submissions are 
sought for the 6th Annual Women in 
the Visual Arts Exhibition scheduled 
for March 4-29, 1992. Tobe part of New 
Haven, Connecticut’s month-long pro- 
gram celebrating International 
Women’s Day. Slide submission dead- 
line is December 15, 1991; cost is $15 
for 3 slides. For prospectus, send SASE 
to: Women in the Visual Arts, 315 Peck 
Street, New Haven, CT 06513, or call 
(203) 865-5055. 


Call for Tapes: The 8th Annual In- 
ternational Women’s Day Video Festi- 
val invites women to submit videotapes 
that explore the theme: Women and 
Discovery. Tape may be in Showcase or 
in one minute Interview segments. 
Novices and professionalswelcome; 
multiculturalism strongly desired. 
Submissions in all languages are en- 
couraged. Festival to be held on March 
8, 1992; submission deadlines are De- 
cember 1, 1991 (U.S.) and January 1, 
1991 (international). Must be accom- 
panied by Festival entry form and a 


November 21 

Lecture: “Magic Mirrors: The Self- 
Portraits of Frida Cahlo,” with 
Georgiana Colvile. Free. 4 pm, Barrett 
4, Amherst College. 


November 22 

Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual Café: The 
Lespian Preoccupied Theatre on con- 
sumer culture and the “mallification” 
of the world, comedy with Labia Wild- 
flower and Julie Waggoner, music with 
Brian Weiland and Linee Perroncel, 
and original material from Joella 
Costello, recently starring in “A Black 
Woman's Survival Kit.” $3. 8 pm in 
Hampden Theatre, UMass. FMI call 
545-4824. 


November 23 


Women’s Dance: a group of Hampden 
County women presents a chem-free 
dance, 8:30-midnight, 1st United 
Methodist Church, 16 Court Street, in 
Westfield. All proceeds from $4 door 
donation benefitthe CAPP People, Inc., 
a child assault prevention program. 
FMI call Cynthia, 562-2626. 


Nov. 30, Dec. 1 

1991 Lesbian Home Show: crafts, 
food, and more from western Mass 
craftswomen, 10-4:30, Nov 30 and Dec 
1. On Nov 30, there will be a dinner 
theater performance, 5:30-8:30, fol- 
lowed by a dance 8:30-11:30. All events 
will be held at The Northampton Cen- 
ter for the Arts. Wheelchair accessible. 
Child care available for the dinner the- 
ater and dance. FMI call 549-0178. 


return envelope with postage. Write to: 
International Women’s Day Video Fes- 
tival, P.O. Box 390438, Cambridge, MA 
02239, or call Somerville Community 
Access Television at (617) 628-8826. 


Call for Plays: Celebration The- 
atre, Los Angeles’ only Gay and 
Lesbian theatre, is hosting its first 
annual New Play Competition in 1992. 
The plays must portray the Gay 
and/or Lesbian experience in a 
positive light. For guidelines, send 
SASE to: Celebration Theatre, New 
Play Competition, 4470-107 Sunset 
Blvd, Suite 353, Los Angeles, CA 
90027. 


Meeting Times: Kaleidoscope, a 
group for older lesbians, gays, bi- 
sexuals, and friends meets first Mon- 
day of every month (November 4) at 
6:30 pm at the Bangs Community 
Center on Boltwood Walk, Amherst; 
call Corrie at 525-2188, Warren at 586- 
4277 or Dave at, 773-3092; Newcomers 
welcome. Queer Nation meets every 
Wednesday at 6:00-7:00 (all queers 
welcome) and ACT-UP meets every 
Wednesday 7:30-8:30;both groups meet. 
at Bangs Community Center in 
Amherst; FMI call 584-4213. The Val- 
ley Gay Alliance meets the 1st and 3rd 
Thursdays of every month, 7:30 at the 
Unitarian Society, 220 Main St., 
Northampton; open to all Lesbians, gay 
men, family and friends. Tell, Therapy 
Exploitation Link Line, a support group 
for victims of sexual assault by thera- 
pists, clergy, or health care profession- 
als, meets November 22nd at 7 pm; 
FMI call 549-1183. The Pioneer Valley 
Parents and Friends of Lesbians and 
Gays will have a 5th Anniversary Pot 
Luck Dinner Celebration, December 10, 
6:30, at Grace Episcopal Church Parish 
Hall, Spring Street, Amherst; call 532- 
4883 for more info on what to bring. 


